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noyances, many revelations of character by friends and acquaint-
ance. But he would have been as astonished, if anybody had
suggested that these memories should be set down for publication,
as if they had proposed that he should indecently expose his person
in public. Yet there was no vestige of prudery in his personality;
he was merely too simple and direct to have even the elementary
instincts of the autobiographer.

Of his student days, he tells how he frequently visited the
spiritualistic stances at the house of old Lady Paulet, but except
for one occasion when "two young women of great beauty" were
conjured from the spirit world, he was impressed by little save
the practical jokes played by himself and other young men.
He saw enough to conclude that "the whole business is mis-
chievous and to be discouraged," and "should be left to the expert
and earnest investigator, or become the secret comfort of such
few hearts as can rise now and again beyond the world." For
normal people he felt spiritualism "harmful and unwholesome,"
and having so decided, he characteristically resolved never to
attend a seance again, and held to the decision.

He fell in love for the first time in those days with one of " the
three really lovely women" he ever saw. He identifies the other
two as the fifth Duke of Leinster's duchess and a village girl of
Bradenham, but does not name the object of his devotion, though
he remained her Mend, his wife afterwards became her friend,
and he was present at her death-bed thirty-five years later.

He never knew if Scoones would have helped him into the
Foreign Office, for he never sat for the examination. His father,
grappling with the liabilities of a large family, "never lost the
chance of finding an opening for one of his sons," and hearing
that Sir Henry Bulwer was appointed lieutenant-governor of
Natal, he asked for a place on his staff for Rider Haggard. Though
he had never set eyes on young Haggard, Sir Henry gave him the
place; the Bulwers of Heydon in Norfolk were old friends of the
Haggard family, and the squirearchy had such confidence in its
caste that a father's advocacy of his son, in such circumstances,
was sufficient recommendation. Enlightened democracy labelled
such proceedings the favouritism of "snobbery" and "influence",
but democracy had no traditions, and professed disbelief and